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I 5 the 3 in Scotland 

NYE was accompliſhed in times of great 
5 2 civil Confuſions, tis no wonder 
that many parts of the Eccleſiaſ- 

| tick Conſtitution were not well 
ſettled by civil Laws. The whole Tempora- 
lities or Revenues of the Church, were reſu- 
med and veſted in the Crown; not only the 
Abby-Lands and Biſhop's Lands, but almoſt 
univerſally.the Tythesof Pariſhes. And ſoon 
aſter by innumerable Grants and Ccharters a 
great patt of theni were conveyed to Lords 
and Gentlemen who then were in favour at 
Court; io that at preſent tho the Clergy ſcarce 
in any Pariſhes have any Right to the Tythes, 
yet the Tythes generally ſubſiſt as a ſeparate 
Property from that of the Lands. The Crown 
B retains 
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retains ſome of them, and many great Men 
whoſe Anceſtors were Favourites in thoſe 
days, have now the Tythes of other Genzſe- 
men' $s Eſtates. 
As a new Ecclefiaftick Model was ſettled 
at the Reformation, ſo ſoon after, viz. in 
the Reign of James VI, a new Form of Main- 
tenance was ſettled for the Clergy, the ſame 
generally which the Miniſters, now enjoy : 
which in moſt Towns Corporate is ſettled in 
ſome fixed annual Sum of Money; in Coun- 
try Pariſhes in a certain Quantity of Grain, 
or Chalders of Victual, or a certain N umber 
of Bolls of Corn or Meal payable according 
to ſome old Applotment out of the Lands of 
the Pariſh : And where a Pariſh includes both 
a ſmall Town-Corporate, and a Diſtrict of 
Land adjacent, one part of the Stipend is ſet- 
tled in a certain Sum of Money, and the other 
in a certain Number of Bolls . Grain or 
- Meal. * 
There is a court conſtitutes; Viz. the Lords 
Commiſſioners for Plantation of Kirks and Va- 
luation of Teinds, who upon Application 
give Augmentations of Stipends, where there 
is any ſingular Reaſon pleaded for it. Such 
Augmentations in all Country. Pariſhes, are 
taken not from the Proprietors of the = 
in the Pariſh, but from the Proprietor of the 
Tythes, or Titular of the Teinds. In this the 
Scotch Law ſtill ſeems to acknowledge the 
Tythes as the Patrimony of the Church. 
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The whole preſent Revenue of the Church 
of S rorland, Ge e. the Stipend or Salaries for a- 
bout 9 5 © Minifters) does not exceed 60, 00 J. ot 
65,000 J. Sterling, at the Medium of the Va- 
lue of Grain for theſe ten Years paſt. The 
real Value of the 'Tythes would be double, 
nay triple this Sum. The old Value of the 
Stipends was leſs: and tho? the Livings were 
made ſo mean, and ſo much taken from the 
Clergy by the Laity, yet very ſoon after the 
Reformation; thoſe who had been Patrons of 
the more ſplendid Popiſh Livings ftill claimed 
the Patronage of theſe poor ones: and while 
the civil Law confirmed this Claim, the Church 
Patiently'ſubmitted to it. Vet the Presbyte- 
rians always looked upon this as a very great 
Grievance, and a very unjuſtiſiable Claim; as 
indeed many of the moſt religious and peacea- 
ble Men of the Church of England have dom- 
plained of the ſame; tho in that Conſtitution 
there are not ſuch ſtrong Reaſons againſt it as 
in the Srorob. When the Presbyterian Model 
was oftabliſhed, ſuch Powers were granted to 
the Church Jadicatories, that they could in a 
great meaſure prevent the Abuſe of Patro- 
nages. There is no Law in Scotland, no 
Practice or Precedent for any Action before the 
Lords of the Seſſion, to compel à Presbytery 
to ordain the Preſentee: no Quare impe dit lies 
them. The Patron can Mw have re- 
courſe from the Presbytery to the Provincial 
Appeal; and from the Synod to the 


General Arabi, 9 * of Parliament of 
King 
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King James VI. Parliament firſt, Act ſeventh, 
in the year 1567) and the Deciſion of the Aſ- 
ſembly is made final by this Law. When in- 
deed Epiſcopacy was ſettled. in the end of the 
Reign 15 James VI. there is an Act of Par- 
liament (vi. Parl. 2 1. Act 1.) by which Ap- 
plication is allowed to the Privy-Council upon 
a Biſhop's refuſing to admit the Preſentee with- 
out ſhewing Cauſe: If the Presbytery ſhould 
ordain or give Induction to another than the 
Preſentee, of which there are ſome Inſtances, 
the Perſon thus inducted will not have a legal 
Title to the Manſe Glebe or Stipend. The 
Temporalties are ſtill vacant, and according 
to the Scotch Law, the Patron has the Right 
of diſpoſing of the vacant Stipend annually: for 
pious Uſes within the Pariſh, unleſs the Mat- 
ter can be made up between the Patron and 
the Perſon inducted. Thus to the legal Set- 
tlemett of a Miniſter and his legal Title to 
the Living, both a Preſentation; and a Con- 
currence ol the Presbytery was always neceſſary. 
And the Presbytery according to-'their' — 
Principles ever required in order to their Con- 
currence in Ordination and Induction, the Con- 
ſent of the Inhabitants of ſettled Fortunes in 
the Pariſh, ſometimes paying much Deferente 
to all the Heads of Families; and ſometimes 
Chicfly regarding the Conſens: of Heretors or 
Free- holders, — of the Elders as tlie Re 
ſentati ves of the Populace. During this ſtate 
of things, tho much regard was 
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tolerably fit, yet there was little room for Si- 
moniacal Contracts, ſince the Patron alone 
could not convey the ſecular Right: And if 
a Perſon was of imprudent Converſation, tho 
he could not be legally proſecuted or convicted 
of groſs Immorality or Hereſy, he had little 
Hope of Settlement by virtue of a Pre- 
ſentation, ſince the Presbytery could not be 
compelled by the Patron to ordain or induct 
him contrary to the Inclinations of the better 
fort of People in the Pariſh, In this ſtate in- 
deed frequent Debates might happen, and long 
Vacancies of Pariſhes by a/Patron's inſiſting for 
his Preſentee : againſt the People or Heretors 
of the Pariſh. Thus Matters were in the Set- 
tlement of the Presbyterian Ne from! the 
Reformation till 16409 © —U• 

Tis well known how: little the: Britiſh 
Princes after the Union of the Crowns to the 
Revolution favoured. the Presbyterian Madel. 
*Tis no wonder that little could be done to 
pte vent Controverſies between the great Lay- 
men of Scotland, and the Presbyteries under 
theſe Princes, fince each of them attempted to 
ovet · turn that Model altogether. The Preſ- 
byterians however took the only Opportunity 
which thoſe Times allowed of obtaining Re- 
dreſs, by aboliſhing Patronages altogether in 
the year 16490. Whether it was to the Ho- 
nour of Presbytery or its Dſhonour that it ne- 
ver had the good graces of ſuch four Princes, 
we ſhall not here detennine. In 149 the 
Right of nominating or calling Mi ſt a 
9 | odg 
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lodged in the Kirk-Seflions, or Conſiſtory of 
the Elders in the Pariſh ; who, in thoſe Days 
of outward Sobriety and Regularity at leaft, 
were the moſt conſiderable Laymen in the Pa- 
riſh who communicated with the Church, and 
were looked npon as the Miniſter's Aſſeſſors in 
all Parochial Buſineſs, and the proper Repre- 
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tories. 

With the Reſtoration retomed Pptfropacy 
and Patronages, and continued till the Revo- 
lation, and then by Act of Parliament the Preſ- 
byterian Model of Church-Government was 
reſtored, in King Williams firſt Parliament. 
Another Act in the year 1690 aboliſhed Patro- 
ther, and in lieu of them con- 
firmed to Patrons a Right to certain Tythes, 
entitling them alſo to the Sum of 33 J. 65. 8 d. 
Sterling in Compenſation for their Patronage, 
and committed the Power of nominating or 
calling the Miniſter, to the Heretors or Free- 
-holders, and Elders. Thus it continued from 
1690 to 1711. And by the Articles of U» 
nion in 1706-7 all the Rights of the Church 
of Scotlaud are made inviolable, and all 
Laws in its fayour made the unalterable Con- 
ditions of that grand Treaty of Coalition of 
two Nations, by which the Parliament of 


Creat-Britain is founded, and his Majefty's 


Right to the Government of this Pare: _ 
9 
In the year 1711, when the Britifs Cour 


was > did into Meaſures everſive of the Pro- 
teſtant 
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teſtant Religion, and the Hanover Succeſſion, 
to which the Church of Scotland was always 
firmly attached in Intereſt and Principles, an 
Act paſſed in the Beitiſb Parliament in open 
Violation of the Union, to reſtore the Patrons 
to their; old Right, by which Act the Crown 
now holds the Patronage of more than the 
half of the Scotch Churches, and ſome of the 
Facovite Gentry and Nobility, without any 
Bond upon them to regard either Church or 
State, got the Power of ſetling as they pleaſed 
a great number of Churches. Tis true the 
Patron is obliged beſore his Preſentation be 
admitted to take the State - Oaths: but there 
is an open Door to evade this. The Patron 
can aſſign his Right, upon each Tum, to a- 
ny Friend of a laxer Conſcience, or one who 
can take the State-Oaths, and preſent the 
Ml an intended by the Patron. 

By the late Rebellion there were orſcired 
to the Crown a great number of Patronages 
formerly in the forfeited Lords. The preſent 
Condition of Scor/and in this matter is pretty 
ſtrange : out of the 950, or 960 Churches in 
Scotland there are about 600, in the Gift of 
the Crown, by virtue of the old Rights of'the 
Crown, by virtue of the Superiorities of Ab- 
bys and Convents veſted in the Crown at the 
Reformation, ſome of which have not been 
granted away, by virtue of the late Rebellion 
in 17153 and the Crown alſo claims and ex- 
erciſes all the Patronage of the fourteen Bi- 
ſhops in Scotland, by virtue of Act 0 

i) Is 2 


8 The Preſent State of ibe 
ad Seſſion of «the 1ſt Park of Milliam and 
Mary, 1690, veſting in the Crown the Supe- 
riorities of the Scorch Biſhops: altho' by a 
prior Act of the ſame Seſſion; wit. At 23d, 
the ſame Parliament had wholly * diſcharged, 
4 caſted, annulled and made void that Power 
of Patronage, and all Acts, Gifts, Infeft- 
«ments, Statutes, or Cuſtoms eſtabliſhing the 
« fame.” Whether after this whole Power 
was annulled and made void, the Act 29th 
afterwards inveſting the Crown with the Su- 
periorities and Rights of the Biſhops, can be 
underſtood to veſt a Power previouſly annulled 
altogether ;/ the Lawyers muſt :determine. 
Surely had that Parliament i ed any ſuch 
thing, they would have excepted the Patro- 
nages of the Biſhops out of the AQ 29th. And, 
if they had thought it proper that any ſuch 
Power ſhould ſubſiſt at all, they would more 
naturally have committed it to Presbyteries, as 
Succeſſors to all Eccleſtaſtick Powers of the 
Biſhops, even as now, upon any Omiſſion of 
the mm the Right devolyes tothe n 
der) io HQ 37 

"Of the remaining Churches the 
and Town-Council of ſome Burroughs are Pa- 
trons of ſome of their Churches: (of this there 
is no Complaint.) The reſt are in a few 
Lords and Gentlemen, y by virtue 
of ſome old Grants of the Superiorities of Ab- 
bys, tho in moſt Caſes they have not one 


Foot of Land in the and often not 
ſo much as a ſmall C nt or n — 
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Ode Lord ſhall thus be Patron of ten) twenty, 
thirty Churches. Some few, (T queſtion” if 
there 2 an hundred ſuch in all Selene are 
in the Gift of Lords or Gentlemen of great | 
Eſtates in the Pariſhes. Some very few are 
in the Repreſentatives of ſome old Families, 
who themſelves or their Anceſtors have ſquan- 
dered away and ſold almoſt eyery thing ele; 
and are ready to ſell this too and every thing 
ſacred for a trifle. And thus the Body of the 
Gentry, and no ſmall number of the Nobility 
of very good Fortunes and Families, are mere 
Cyphers in the Settlement of the Miniſters they 
are to hear every Sunday, if Patronages once 
* effectfully. The moſt ſilly, the moſt worth- 
leſs, or difagreeable Creature, could be im 
poſed upon t —.— asking their concur- 
rence: * PRE 
The Miſchiefs are yet only beginning to 
appear. The old Notions of the Rights of 
Heretors, Elders, and Presbytery continue 
freſh in the minds of all; as they really were 
confirmed by old Ecclefiaſtick Rules con- 
firmed in Parliament, not yet aboliſhed, tho 
Patronages be reſtored. 'The* Presbyteties have 
ſeldom till of very late years ſettled any 
Man merely upon a Preſentation, without the 
cöncurrence of the Pariſhioners, at leaſt ot 
thoſe of ſettled Fortunes in the Pariſh ; and 
their having tolerable ſatisſaction as to the 
Abilities and Character of the Candidate to be 
indticted. Within theſe eight or ten years 


pat the Tumults. D 8 about 5 
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Iaduction of Miniſters have been very frequent. 
Riots and Violence have ſometimes appeared, 
and the Rumours have reached us even at 
this diſtance, that Parties of the King's Forces 
have been required for e joe Orders 
of the Church. | 

To explain the Original of all this, and 


ö of the preſent Parties in the Church of Scots 


land, tis neceſlary to mention ſome Changes 
which happened a long time ago. At the 
Reformation the Scorch Clergy ſeemed poſ- 
ſeſſed with a ſingular Zeal in ſpiritual Mat- 
ters, but were not very cautious about Tem- 
porals. The Maintenance obtained was very 
low. However, while a general Sobriety of 
Manners prevailed among ae of all 
ranks, the Office was much. -efteemed, - 
Men of good Education and ſome Fortune 
did not think it below them. - Gentlemen 
alſo of the beſt Fortunes and Abilities inte- 
reſted themſelves in the Church, and were 
made Elders, that is, Aſſiſtants to the Mini- 
ſters in inſpecting the Morals of the People, 


and Repreſentatives of the People in Eccle- 


ſiaſtick Judicatories. The Clergy had a con- 


ſiderable influence, not founded in Wealth or 


Civil Offices, but through the Regard the 
Nation had for them, and kept this all th 
loſt it by intermedling too —. in Civil Az 
fairs during the long Civil Wars under Charles 
the Firſt, At the Reſtoration all ſort of Pro- 
Phanity came in among the Lay Gentlemen, 


and Epiſcopacy was ſettled or — with 


ſuch 
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ſuch haſte and fury that moſt of the old In 
cumbents were turned out, and a raw Set of 
Men of no good Characters ſettled in the E- 
piſcopal Church. The poor zealous Presby- 
terians under ſevere Perſecution, were led 
by warm and oſten weak and illiterate Men, 
ſuch as generally every Where have the lead- 
ing of a Topulace under perſecution. And 
many of the Elders then choſen were of 
lower Condition and Abilities than had been 
formerly in ſettled Times. At the Revolu- 
tion when Presbytery wis reftored, theſe 
warm Men ſettled in the beſt Churches, and 
brought in many ſuch raw illiterate or enthu- 
ſiaſtick Candidates as had got any little E- 
ducation in Literature very imperfectly under 
the former Perſecution: with theſe moſt of 
the Churches were again haſtily ſupplied: 
The Epiſcopal Clergy having univerſally re- 
fluſed the Oath of Allegiance to King William, 
who othetways might have all kept their 
Churches and Stipends during their Lives, as 
indeed above a hundred did, notwithſtanding 
their refuſal; The old Elders continued in 
Office and brought in others, frequently of 
their own Stamp, generally Men of Sobriety 
and regular Liyes but of mean Abilities, and 
fewer Men of Fortune now courted the Of- 
fice, or wete of ſuch Characters for Piety and 
Virtue as became it. Hence the Clergy and 
Kirk-Judicatories came into contempt am 
many Gentlemen not in Principle difaffect 
ut“ ID POLE g ne 09 "og 
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to this Model. This is the more general 
State of the Church at this time. 
But ſtill ſome few. of the beſt Characters 
Fortunes and Families are not aſhamed to aſ- 
{iſt the Clergy as Elders: The. Miniſters are 
not all of one Stamp: there are not a few 

very ingenious learned and wiſe Men amo 
the Clergy: Theſe along with ſome, of the 
more moderate Clergy, though not diſtin- 
guiſhed for Literature, really make a Majority 
of the Miniſters. This makes up what for 
diſtinction ſake we may call the moderate 
Party. There is another pretty large Party, 
Men of ſmall Literature, or Acquaintance 
with Mankind, exceedingly zealous about 
ſome ſmall matters, tenacious of what they 
count Orthodox, and equally tenacious of 
every little Uſage which obtained among the 
Presbyterians during their Perſecutions as- if 
it were of moſt expreſs divine Inſtitution: 
theſe, though not the Majority of the Clergy, 
yet being backed by a Majority of Elders, 
have theſe two laſt Years carried all Mat- 
ters in the Aſſembly; we call theſe the warm 

Party. r re 
There is a third Party alledged to be in 
the Church, which I am loath to deſcribe, 
a very ſmall one J hope, of ſuch as are not 
acted .by any regards, to Religion. or their 
Country, but influenced by little mean hopes 
of being made King's Chaplains, Offices of 
no more Profit than 60 4. or 70 J. Sterling 
fer annum; or, being in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
Places, 


22 eg. 
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ſhould they come into Power, oppoſe all 
Meaſures propoſed by the Court- Party be 
they good or bad. Some great Men who ate 
Elders inſtigate Miniſters of this ſort on both 
ſides. Both ſides I include under the Name 
of the Political Clergy. , | 

Since the Year. 1711, the Crown has 20 
nerally uſed the Right of Patronage then re- 
ſtored. The Presbyteries, and other ſuperiour 
Judicatories ſhewed all along the greateſt In> 
clination, and uſed. their uimoſt Endeavours 
to obtain a Concurrence of the Heretors Kirk 
Seſſions and People, that the Preſentee if he 
was tolerably qualified might be inducted 
according to the old Rules and Rights of the 
Heretors and People. But of late years while 
the warm Party were aſleep, and the mode- 
rate Men not upon their guard, the politick 
Court: Party carried many Settlements 15 the 
Preſentees, without any tolerable ſhew of a 
Concurrence of. Heretors, Elders, or People; 
hopes were given by the Politicians to the mo- 
* — Ta that by a little compliance wich 
Regal Preſentations and thoſe of Men in 
Power, contrary to the old Rules of the Preſ- 
byterians, they would get the Patronages a- 
W altogether, But great ane 
8 cn 


. known to all their Acquaintance as very 
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taken by warm Miniſters and Elders, Mobs 
frequently aroſe about theſe Inductions, and 
an univerſal Diſſatisfaction among the People. 
Theſe Proceedings rouſed the warm Party, and 
many of the moderate: they faw that ſome 
intended to give up not only the Rights of 
the Presbyteries, but thoſe of the 'Heretors 
und Elders to the Patrons : that in a few years 
the Candidates ſor the Miniſtry would have 
no Motive of Intereſt to ſtudy any thing but 
how to obtain the Favour of a Patron, and 
to obtain a Legal Preſentation: that a door 
would be opened to private Simoniacal Con- 
tracts, and that they would frequently become 
neceſſary to obtain a Settlement: that the 
meaneſt Wretches, of the loweſt Education. | 
ho could ſtoop to the meaneſt way of 

-eould always afford to bid higheſt: that one 
of better Station, Genius and Education, who 
muſt live up to the Value of His Stipend, or 
ſpend perhaps above it out of his Patrimony, 
could afford no ſuch Prices as a mean ilntę- 
Tate Wretch,-who could fubſift off half His 
Salary, and let the other half run on to pay 
His ſecret Debt: that no Stop could be 

to any Licentiate, though he. ſhould Af. 
wards diſcover the worft Diſpo — except 
by a formal Proſecution upon Proof of 
groſs Immorality or Hereſy, 2 yet often 
cannot be obtained gan many who wy 
U 
For that ſaered Office. Theſe Conkigerat a 
touſed many of the moderate-Party, and 


the 
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the warmer Brethren : the Kirk-Seflions were 
in a Flame: the political Party. Men oppoſite 
to the Court joined them; warm Elders were 
returned for Synods and Aſſemblies; and thug 
in the two laſt Aſſemblies every "thing has 
been determined againſt the Preſentations, 
which they could venture to determine. 

They have not indeed annulled any Set- 
tlement of any of the Kings Fe <a 
but Presbyterics refuſe to enroll ſuch as Mem- 
bers where there has not been a proper Con- 
currence of the Pariſhioners; and the Aſſem- 
bly. upon Appeals have left ſuch Caſes un- 
determined. The Miniſters ſettled thus in 
conſequence of any Preſentation, hold the 
Manſe and Stipend, but they are deſerted often 
by the People and the Churches are leſt empty. 


a $5 the Aſſembly 1734, the warm Party a- 


long with. the, Politicians againſt the Coy 
carried a Motion for addreſling the King 
Parliament, and ſending up ſame. Members to 
ſolicit the Repeal of the Patro nage AQ. The 
moderate Men, taking their 8 — from 
the political Clergy on the Court fide, con- 
cluded that all Attempts would be vain, 1 5 
the Miniſters of State for Scotland ſecmed 
ayerſe to the Repeal... The Commiſhoners 
were however ſent: a Bill, was br 


but ſo en en could nat fol 
time for it, 


In the laſt Aſſembly a new Application to 
Parliament and new Solicitors. were ca 
for — and tis hoped the Þ 


Will 
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of this Church and Country. *Tis true the 
weaker and warmer Men carried in the AL 
fembly for this Addreſs. The Solicitors they 
have ſent are of their own Stamp. As they had 


an entire Diſtruſt in the political Court-Cler- 
gy, they carried it for Men in whoſe Zeal in 


this Cauſe they had Confidence. Let not 
any thence imagine that this Motion is agree- 
able only to the warmer and weaker Men in 
Scotland, theſe may indeed have ſome Plans 
or Schemes of their own, for which others are 


not fo zealous. But whoever knows any thing 


of the Scorch Clergy, knows that there is not 
one in forty who is not moſt heartily ſolicitous 
to have Patronages removed, and not one in 
ten who would not rejoice with all his heart 
that that Bill ſhould paſs which was brought 
into the Houſe, There is not one in ten of 
the Presbyterian Gentry to 'whom that Bill 
would not be the moſt acceptable Plan of all. 
The moderate Party of the Clergy through 
deſpair of Succeſs were not keen for applica- 
tion to Parliament ; they diftruſted s Pru- 
dence of thoſe who ſhould be employed. 
Gentlemen are diſcouraged from any ſteps in 
this matter the ſame way; and thoſe many 
who have Places and Penſions under the Conrt 
are cautious of moving in a Cauſe they fear 
is diſagreeable to the Court, But every Man 
muſt ſee that the preſent State of Patronages 
maſt be offenſive to the Body of the Nation, 
for very obvious Reaſons. 

A 


will again conſider this matter for the peace 
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hips of half a Pariſh or of the whole, yet 


has no Influence in ſetling his Miniſter whom 


he is to hear every Sunday, becauſe the Pa- 


tronage is in the Crown or ih ſome great Lord 


who has not 'a Foot of Land in the Pariſh; 
nbt any manner of Intereſt in it, nor reſides 

aps neafer it than London. Four or five 
ſmaller Gentlemen have a Pariſh among them, 
the Miniſter ſhould be their Friend, their Com- 
panion, orte with whom they Have a great 
deal of Intercourſe ir) many Affairs: if ſuch 
Gentlemen have voted in Elections for Parlia- 
ment contrary to a prime Miniſter, and the 


Patronage be in the Crown, or voted with the 
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A Gentleman or Nobleman Proprietor per- 


Churt, and the Patronage be in ſome Lord of 


the oppoſite ſide, a Clergyman is preſented 


in either caſe the moſt difagreeable that can 


_ 


be found, one deſigned to raiſe Miſchief in 


the Neighbourhood, and to be a Spy uport 


them. This is attempted in ſome places al- 
ready, though Patronages yet meet with thuch 


Obſtruction; how much more may it be feared 


when they ſhall run ſmooth, when Heretors; 


Elders and Presbyteries art tired out with, 
fraitleſs Oppoſition ? Above fout in five of 
the Pariſhes - of Scotland ate in this caſe; 
where either the King is Patron or ſome Lord 
who yet has no Eſtate or valuable Intereſt in 
the Pariſhes. As for thoſe Patrons who have 
alſo great Eſtates ir! the ſeveral Pariſhes; they 
would be very little affected by the Repeat 


of Patronages; their natural Intereſt in the 
Vie D | Pariſhes; 


Pariſhes, with their Influence. with ſmaller 


Gentlemen, would ſtill carry the Daene 
according to their pleaſure. 


After. this ſhort, hiſtorical Deduction, we! 
next conſider the Reaſons which may be of- 
ſered againſt the. preſent Right of Patrons and 
for a Repeal, and then ſhew that the Bill 

propoſed in the main anſwers all che purpoſes: 
which wiſe Men can deſire. _ 

Here firſt we take it for granted that in 
every Chriſtian Country there is an Obliga- 
tion upon the whole People, or thoſe who 
have the Legiſlative Power, to order a pro- 
per Maintenance for a Clergy. This is a 
Burden which muſt fall ſomew here, and in 
Country Pariſhes it naturally falls upon the 
Lands. If the Tenants are ſubjected to the 
tenth, the twentieth or the thirtieth part of 
the Produce, they can pay ſo much leſs Rent, 
But a Landlord ſhould. not thence; imagine 
that this Stipend is taken from; him, Exer 
ſince Chriſtianity, was ſettled by Law, Lands. 
were ſubjected one. way or other to this Bur- 
den. And before Chriſtianity they tell us 
that in moſt places Lands were ſubjected to 
far greater Burdens than they now are in 
Scotland upon a religious account. All Men 
acquired or purchaſed their Lands under 
tome ſuch Burden, and got them, cheaper on 
that account. The Landlords therefore are 
not the Donors, or Endowers of Churches, £ 
though they have agreed. upon a certain man- 
ner of "I out of than Lands a Charge 

| ww - 
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Ahen ute naturally ſubzect to. Then ganot 


thence claim a Patronage to themſelves, or to 
| their Aſſigns, as of a Living founded by them. 
If indeed any generous Man of Wealth has 
Founded ſome ſplendid Living for a Perſon in 
any Office Civil or Religious, and has con- 
tributed mote than he was previouſly obliged 
to, more than his Fortune was ſubject to, 
previoufly to his generous Deed, there may 
be ſome juſt reaſon why be would retain the 
Patronage of ſuch a Living. But where the 
Maintenance is no more than is barely necel- 
ſary for the Support of Men in a neceſſary 
Office, no more than his Share of Lands were 
underſtood previouſly ſubject to, there is no 
teaſon why the Proprietors of Land ſhould 
on this account have the Preſentation, or the 
Right of alienating or transferring it to others, 
without the Lands. While indeed they are 
Members of a Pariſh, or have tuch Fortunes 
in it as that they may probably be Members, 
or have ſuch Intereſt in it as engages them to 
ſtudy a wiſe Settlement, they are then to be 
conſidered as Perſons of Piſtinction for whoſe 
ſalce a Minifter is partly ſettled, and who 
thould be ſatisſied in this matter: But not as 
voluntary Donors or Founders of Livings. 
The Gentlemen out of their Eſtates really 


pay moſt of the Taxes for the Ex pence of the 
Civil or Military Liſts, not only as they pay 
the Land-Tax, but as they conſume à great 
part of the Goods paying Cuſtoms. Does 
chen hence infer that they have a natural 


D 2 Right 
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2 on this account of electing all Officers 


Civil and Military: and that they can trans- 
fer this Right too ſeparately from the Eſtate, 
or retain this Right of Election of Officers, 
when they have fold the Eſtate? When an 
Office js naturally requiſite in Society; it muſt 
be ſome way maintained, and let the Main- 
tenance fall where it will, the Legiſlature have 
a right, where no divine Law has expreſily 
limited them, to order ſuch method of Elec- 
tion to that Office as is moſt conyenient for 
Society. Now the Office of the Clergy is 
neceſlary, and in Scatland the Salary is no 
more than barely neceſſary. No ſplendid 
Livings ſettled by the voluntary Generoſity of 
any Noblemen or Gentlemen, who might 
claim a power of preſenting to them. None 
pays more than what is P e in 
any Chriſtian Country. 
There once were in times of Bopary — 
did Livings in the Scoteh Church. Theſe 
were at the Reformation reſumed by the 
Laity, or ſuch as the Laity empowered as 
their Governours; they were diſtributed among 
the Laity. A new Clergy were ſettled, not a 
third of that number which were before ; 
new Livings or Stipends appointed, no greater 
than what is barely neceſſary for Maintenance 
of Men in that Office. The Laity in this 
Reſumption have had a ſufficient Equivalent 
for any Patronage they could have claimed. 
Tis ridiculous to talk of any ſacred Rights 
of the Patrons in the poor Livings' now . 
tled 
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-tled. Had a Man from Generoſity by à Vo- 
luntary Deed of his ſubjected his Eſtate 
more than it was naturally fubject to in a 
Chriſtian Country, for founding ' a ſplendid 
Living; all reaſon that he ſhould retain to 
-Himſelt his Heirs or Aſſigns the Patronage of 
that Living if he pleaſed. The Legiſlator 
ſhould no more deprive him of it without 
Compenſation, or ſome Crime forfeiting' it, 
than of his Eſtate. But when” there is no 
_ caſe, tis plain if the Legiſlature thinks 
it prudent, there is no wrong in aboliſhi 
all Claims to Patronage of the Scorch Livings 
as they are now endowed . 
2. Upon the Reſumption and new Settle- 
ment at the Reformation though the Patronages 
were not aboliſhed, yet they were ſubjected 
to a great Controul by the Church Judica- 
. tories, which according to Presbyterian Prin- 
. ciples ever required in order to Induction of 
the Candidate a Concurrence of the Pariſh, 
and principally of the Heretors and Elders, and 
by Acts of Parliament theſe Powers of the 
Church were confirmed *. Particularly that 
the final Determination of all debated Settle- 
ments ſhould be by the General Aſſembly. 
The Right of / Preſentation under ſuch Con- 
troul was no ſuch important Advantage to an 
honeſt Patron. It has however always proved 
a vexatious matter in bad or incautious hands. 
The Patron can haraſs a Congregation by 
' J 


dee Act 7. Parl. 1. James VI. An. 1567. And AQ x. 
Far. 12. 1692. 
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preſenting a very diſagreeable Man to the 
Gentlemen and People, and keep them ſtill 
vacant unleſs they concur. All the Civil Be- 
neſit of it to an honeſt Patron is this, that he 
can ſometimes provide a Friend in a 

Living, in a very burdenſome Office, ſuch as 
the Miniſtry is according to the Inſtitutions of 
the Church of Scotland. The taking away 
this inconvenient Power, to ill founded, and 
O very liable to abuſe, can be no great — 
to any one. 

3. If we conſider how ll Patronages are 
undd in Scotland, thoſe in the Crown, by 
Acts of Parliament, particularly thoſe at the 
Reformation veſting in the Crown the Rights 
of Abbeys and Convents, that at the Revolu- 
tion veſting the Rights of the Biſhops in the 
Ctoun The Patronages of the Sroteh Lords, 

Grants ſrom the Crown of the Superiori- 

2 ties of Abbeys, upon trifling enough Conſide- 
rations: one may eaſily ſee that there is no 
ſuch Sacredneſs in theſe Rights, but that the 
Legiflature may take them away. Accord- 
ing to the Laws eſtabliſhing Presbytery, tis 
but a ſmall Power, or Share of Power, in 
conferring ſmall Benefices, which really dont 


deſerve the Name, being only abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary Salaries for a toilſome Service, Sala- 


. ries which can be forfeited by many ſuch 
Immoralities as will forfeit no other Civil 
Right. This Power of Patronage as it was 
lightly got, ſo it _ be lightly taken away 


again. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who bold Patronages along with» 
great Eſtates in any Pariſhes would ſuffer lit- 
tle. or nothing of any kind by the 
Bill. The Nomination would ſtill be much 
in their power. Though other ſmaller Free- 
holders would have Votes; but tis well knuum 
that Noblemen or Gentlemen of great For- 
tunes have ſuch Influence with their ſmal ler 
Neighbours, and the Fewers or Fee- Farmers 
under them, that no Settlement could be at- 
tempted contrary to their Inclinations, and no 
—_— would be made unleſs they at- 
tempted to ſettle ſome Perfon of a very bad 
Character; and then they ſhould be oppoſed. 
4. But what is the ſtrongeſt Reaſon of all 
againſt Patronages, and for the Repeal of that 


Law is this, That Patronages being entirely 
aboliſhed at the Revolution and — Me- 
thod ſettled by Law, pretty much the ſame 
with that in the Bill brought in; that Law, 
as one of thoſe ſecuring the Church of Scot 
land its Rights and Privileges, was made the 
unalterable Condition of that great Treaty of 
Union; upon which are founded the very 
Powers of the Parliament of Creat- Britain, 
and his Majeſty's Right of Succeſſion to Scot- 
land. That Act then in 1711 reſtoring Pa- 
tronages was a manifeſt Violation of the moſt 
ſolemn publick Fait. 
Patrons ſhould remember the Qtiginal of 
their Rights, nothing but Civil Laws, or 
whimſical Grants by the Crown, without any 
valuable Conſiderations. If any can ſhew 
| the 
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the valuable Conſideration given, beyond wat 


Chriſtians are previouſly obliged for ſapport 
of Religious Services, jet them have proper 


Compenſations. But the Coimpetifirion muſt 


be according to the Value of that Right to 
an honeſt Man, who uſes it according to 
Law. In Scotland this muſt be very mall, 
not only as the Laws prohibit all Simony;” 
though they cannot prevent clandeſtine Con-- 
tracts, but as they allow a great Controul 
over the Patronage to the Heretors, Elders” 
and Church Judicat orie. 

If the Legiſlature finds it proper to aboliſh” 
this Right, and find any Caſes where any 
Compenſation is reaſonable,” it ſhould cer- 
tainly be made out of the old Patrimony of” 
the Church, the Tythes, or Free-Tiends as 
they are called; which are the Fund out of 
which all Deficiences are to be ſupplied for the 
uſes of the Church. Let the Patron have in lieu 
of his Right half a year's Stipend ot a whole 
year's, if it appears he gave any valuable 
Conſideration for the Patronage; or more if the 


Parliament thinks it worth more. Let this be 


paid out of the Free- tiends, that is fuck Tythes 
as remain above the Annual Stipend and are 
not appropriated to Ho!pitals ot Colleges" 
Or if there are no Free-tiends” in any Pariſh, 
which is not the Caſe with one Patiſh of 
twenty in Scotland, let the Annual Stipend pay 
the appointed Sum to the Patron upon the ft 
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When the Patron is Proprietor of the Tiends 
he bas already full Compenſation, or the Fund 
for it, in his own hands, by holding ſo much 
of the Patrimony of the Church ſtill ſubject to 
any neceſlary- Eccleſiaſtick Burdens. If one 
has purchaſed the 'T'ythes; he purchaſed them 
under the Burden of anfwering all extraordi- 
nary Contingencies for augmenting Stipends or 
other Eccleſiaſtick Uſes : and for this very 
reaſon by Act of Parliament in King Charles Fs 
Reign the Purchaſe of Tythes is not te ex- 
ceed nine years of the Annual Value ; wherets 
all other Land Rents then fold at 16, of 17 
years Purchaſe, and now ſell from 23 to 28 
years Purchaſe." Any. Frecholder in virtue of 
this Law can compel the - Proprietor of his 
Tythes at this day to ſell them to hini at 9 
years Purchaſe, and the Lords of Seſſion as 
Commiſſioners for valuing Tythes are ordering 
Sales of Tythes ny Term at this very Rate. 
Gentlemen in Englamd muſt ſee at onee the 
great Difference between the Right of Pa- 
tronage with-us from that which obtains in 
Scotland. In Scotland at the Reformation the 
view Was that the Clergy ſhould be wholly 
employed in Religious Matters, not blended 
with the State, holding no Civil Rights or 
Powers competent to the Order, ſave merely 
that to a ſmall Annual Stipend for Life, ſubject 
to Forfeiture upon any confiderable Immorality, 
They are not in Scotland made Freeholders 
by their Livings, have no Votes in any Civil 
8 or Meetings of 8 no Votes in E- 
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lections for Parliament, excluded by Eccle ſiaſ- 
tick Laws from all Civil Offices. In England 
our Anceſtors had different Views, which may 
have their own Advantages too. The Clergy 
are more blended with the State, they vote as 
Freeholders in Shires by virtue of their Liv- 
ings, are repreſented in Parliament by their 
Biſhops: there are many ſplendid Livings 
—— What is barely a neceſſary Mainte- 
nance, ſome founded by the extraordinary 
Liberality of Donors. The Clergy are Men 
of Power and Importance in the State. Patro- 
nage in England is a Right of great Impor- 
tance, whether it be deſirable or not in any 
Chriſtian Church I ſhall not now inquire: But 
were it to be taken away in England, ſome 
great Compenſation would be juſtly due to 
the Patrons. ' But in Scotland, from what is 
already ſaid it appears that ſcarce any Compen- 
ſation is due in any caſe; where it is, the 
Right is ſo inconſiderable that a ſmall Com- 
penſation is ſufficient: eſpecially when the 
Change propoſed leaves ſo much real Power 
to Gentlemen who have purchaſed the Patro- 
nages along with the Eſtates in the Pariſhes. 
As for others what claim they can have for 
Compenſation, tis not eaſy to tell. lInſtanees 
could be given of ſome who have got Pa- 
tronages transferred to them and their Heirs 
from ſome Right Honourable Patrons, for no 
greater Conſideration than keeping them drunk 
a whole day ſor each Patronage, at len wen 
ſtories are commonly told. 
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yt. Aﬀter theſe Reaſons offered for abo- 
liſhite Patronages, it is an eaſier task to de- 
fend the Wiſdom of the Bill propoſed. It 
ſeems in the main to reſtore Matters pretty 
much upon the ſame footing they were before 
the year 17113 in which ſtate they certaigly 
ſhould remain if regard is had to the Faith of 
Treatics, But as King Williams Law about 
Elections of Miniſters needed ſome Expli- 
cation, and had left a door open to ſome 
Artifices by which the real Intention of it 
might be eluded, this Bill makes ſome Re- 
friction and Limitation of that Law. The 
Act in 1690, plainly intended that a great 
ſhare of Power in this matter ſnould be in the 
Frecholders or Men of Eſtates call Heretors. 
A Man who has. a Few or Fee-farm of an 
Houſe and Garden in any Village may be 
called an Heretor; but there is no reaſon why 
ſoch a ſmall inconſiderable Property ſhould 


give him a Privilege more than any Farmer who 


has a Leaſe for 19 years. Men of ſuch Con- 
dition are ſufficiently repreſented otherways 
by the Elders. This preſent Bill they ſay was 
intended to reſtrict the Votes in Elections to 
thoſe who had a Freehold worth 10 J. Sterling 


per ann. A lower Fortune than this really 
ſhould not raiſe one aboye the Condition of a 


common Farmer. 

The Clergy in ſome Places having the guid- 
ing of the Elders and Populace, fell upon a 
Contrivance to overpower the Votes of the 


Gentlemen of Eſtates, and make their right 
E 2 of 
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of no eſſect by creating great numbers of Elders. 
'To prevent this Artifice tis juſt to make ſome 
Reſtriction upon the numbers of Eldets who 
ſhould be admitted to vote. "Theſe are the 
only Reſtrictions of the AQ of Parliament 
aſter the Revolution, which were deſigned by 
the Bill now depending. 
No human Regulation can \ be "perfect in 
every. reſpect and prevent all Abuſes ; this 
Bill when it aboliſhes an old Right of Men 
of Piſtinction, puts ſome conſiderable Power 
ſtill into their Hands, and no other Plan is 
reaſonable .or practicable. Men of Fortune 
and real Intereſt in the Pariſh will ſtill haye 
much Power, as indeed they ſhould 3 Men of 
ſmall Freeholds are not dilregarded ; 10 /, 
er annum intitles to a Vote. The people . 
have their ſhare too by their Repicſcntatives 
the Elders; their Religious Rights are main- 
fained and exerciſed as their Civil Rights are, 
This Bill excludes the Evils ſo Ioudly complain- 
ed of while the Political Clergy guided the 
Aſſemblies. © No Miniſters would be ob- 
„ truded by Preſentations | againſt the Ma- 
« jority of Heretors, and without any con- 
e currence of Elders: The refiding Noble- 
te men and Gentlemen of Fortune would, no 
& longer be Cyphers in the Settlements of the 
« Miniſters' who officiate to them: There 
* would be no room tor Simoniacal Contracts. 
« 'The Deed of one could never be effectual, 
and ſach Contracts cannot be entered inta 
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eſſectually prevented. If Men think that 
ſome. better Scheme could be contrived, let 
them conſider, whether it be practicable too? 
Whether there be any rational Profpe& of 
the Legillators, agrecing to it. Starting new 
Schemes without ſuch Proſpects really tends 
to defeat the Deſign altogether. If ſome 
warm Men are fond of allowing Votes to all 
Heads of Families in Communion with the 
Church; let them remember that Gentle- 
men of Eſtates will never bear that Scheme: 
let them remember how much the Bill propo- 
ſed i is better than the preſent Pattonages. The 
Miniſter by that Bill is always to be ſetled 
the Votes of Men of real Intereſt in the Pariſh 
either Civil or Religious, or by the Votes of 
both, and not by a diſtant Bord who has no 
concern whether: the Miniſter be good or bad. 
1] need not dwell on this fide of the Matter. 
All the Moderate Clergy: in Scotland, and 
three founths of the warm Brethren earneſtly 
deſired the paſſing of the Bill, and would 
have embraced it with all Joy and Thankful- 
neſs to God, the King and his Miniſters of State: 
The Body ofthe Gentry were of the ſame Dif- 
poſitions. The political Members of the As- 
ſembly were the only Men who deſired that 
it might be defeated. They were angry that 
they were not employed, and had not the 
ſway they wanted. Thoſe on the Court ſide 
thought they would lole their Power of ob- 
taining Regal Preſentations to their Friends 
499. Creatures: thoſe on the oppoſite fide fear- 


ed 
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ed that ſuch a Bill paſſing would endear ſome 


great Men in the Adminiftration too much to 
the Gentry and Clergy and Populace of Scoi- 


land. On both ſides the Politicians hid their 


beads, and profeſſed to groan as heavily under 
Patronages as any. But one fide inſiſted on 
the unſeaſonable Time oncding to the Phrafe 


of their Maſters. 


The Political Clergy and ale ebe 
of Parliament too argued much that it was an 


unſeaſonable Time. That Cant word is ſo 


ſtale, that it is become nauſeous: the Phraſe 
ſhould be changed and ſome new one in- 
vented, when Men in Power are not willing 


to grant a reaſonable ſavour asked, and yet 


would ſhun the Odium of refuſing it. Tis 


true we are threatned with a War. What 
then? will granting this Bill hinder the Nation 
to concur in it, or diminiſh the Revenue ne- 
ceſſary for maintaining it ? How much do all 


Jeotch Patrons contribute toward it? how 


much above the annual Value of the Places and 


Penfions they hold? Will any one of them 
throw up his Place upon paſting the Bill? 
will this raiſe anySeditions at home? One might 
cngage that a few ruling Elders who would 
be obliged by it, not to talk of the Body of 
the Gentry or Populace, would ſoon quell all 
the Seditions of the Patrons diſobliged? The 
Court can eaſily carry the Bill if they pleaſe; 
all the World knows this, now that fo many in 
the Oppoſition concur in it. The Intereſt 
and Popularity of thoſe in Power would be 
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. exceedingly increaſed among the Gentry and 


People of Scotland as well as the Clergy, by 
thus freeing them from a Burden which they 
have ſo long groan d under, in vain ſeeking 
for Relief in other Adminiſtrations. It may 
deſerve the Conſideration of thoſe in Power 
ſor Scotland, that their old Friends the Preſ- 
byterians in Principle think it the molt ſea- 
ſonable time fot the Church to hope for relief, 
when the Family of Argyle are in Power, which 
furniſhed ſo many Heroes and Martyrs in their 
Cauſe: they ſhould conſider how far the 
Hearts of thoſe who. are attached to the 
Presbyterian Model, may be alienated if by 
their means this reaſonable Fayour is denied, 
The Glory of granting it will be theirs, and 
theirs too the Odium of the Refuſal, ler them 
uſe what Artifices they pleaſe to turn it upon 
others. | 
Altho' the Moderate Miniſters and Gentry, 
and not a few of the Nobility were diſſatisfied 
with ſome ſteps taken in this affair by the 
warm Party in the late Aſſemblies, and were 
diffident of their Prudence in the manner of 
Application, yet they earneſtly deſire the Suc- 
ceſs of the Bill. The warm Men having the 
leading in all Church-Aſſemblies, the wiſer 
Men know not how in a Body to apply for 
it without appearance of Tumult, Clamour or 
counteracting the National Aſſembly. Some 
are afraid that any Motion in this mattcr would 
be interpreted as Diſaffection to the Admini- 
ſtration, others are not willing to diſoblige 
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tome neighbour Lords who Are Patrons. But 
whatever Miniſtry of State will bring about 
this Reformation in the Laws will be ſure of 
gaining the Hearts of Multitudes of the Gentry 
as, well as the Clergy. And Men in Power 
ſhould remember, the Time when they much 
valued their Intereſt with the Church of iScat+ 
land and its Friends, and the Popularity they 
obtained partly by this means, ben thes 
Power at Court was not fo Sent. 


